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ample, as Chapter V., on " Definitions of Words and Phrases," 
and Chapter VI., on "Construction Contracts," which are placed 
between the chapters on bonds and those on mortgages — the reason 
for which is not by any means obvious. There are some few mis- 
takes in punctuation which are, perhaps, unavoidable in a work of 
this size, and yet which ought not to occur in a digest. On page 
19 the classification indicated by the figure "5" should probably 
be indicated by letter "d," and in the note the word "inter- 
pose" is used instead of "interfere." Again, on page 20, the 
name of the case is omitted, when the citation is given — an alleged 
virtue, according to some authorities, but a defect in a book where 
the authorities are, on the whole, so fully and carefully cited as in 
Mr. Short's. The occasional slips in the punctuation, however, 
only serve to emphasize the great care which must have been taken 
in the reading of the proof 

We are disposed to think that Mr. Short forgot his theory in 
writing certain of the chapters ; for example, Chapter XIV. , on 
"Rolling Stock and Car Trusts," and Chapter XXVIII., on " Pre- 
ferred Debts," are more than usually good discussions of very 
interesting topics, and the author has gone so far in some cases as 
actually to take exception to certain rulings of the courts and to 
express an opinion to the contrary. We repeat that we wish he 
had applied the same good judgment by a criticism of the large 
number of cases where the courts were in direct conflict, as we 
cannot but feel that the lawyer's debt to his profession is not fully 
paid unless he has given, for what it is worth, his own judgment as 
to what the law should be, as well as his recital of what the law is. 

R. D. B. 

Mineral Law Digest. Callaghan & Co., Chicago. 1897. 

Mr. Clark, one of the compilers of the Mineral Law Digest, 
calls our attention to the fact that no claim to exhaustive treatment 
of Mineral Law in general is made for this book, but only of the 
Mineral Public I^and Law, as found in the Statutes of the United 
States and applying to the states and territories where such lands 
still exist. In our review of last month we recognized the limita- 
tions of the treatment, but mistook the extent of the claims made 
for the work. Pa. Coal Co. v. Sanderson, however, the absence of 
which from the Digest we noted, certainly was a case of "mineral 
land law," as the question was what constitutes a "natural use" 
of the mineral lands. The claim of exhaustiveness we quoted 
contained no limitation to Federal land law ; but if that was the 
intention we are glad to remark it, and to absolve Mr. Clark and 
his able companions from the imputation of not doing all they set 
out to do. 

Report of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Bar Association ; held at Cleveland, Ohio, August, 1897. 
Philadelphia: Dando Printing and Publishing Co. 1897. 
This book is valuable to the profession in general, because of the 
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papers it contains which were read before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Especially interesting, though perhaps not actually more 
valuable than the others, is the address of the President, James H. 
Woolworth. He first summarizes the important legislation in the 
States of the Union during the previous year ; and proceeds to 
comment upon the tendencies discernible therein. He observes 
that "there is a singular uniformity in the statutory enactments of 
the states. . . . The same subjects occupy the attention of the 
legislatures in all the states, excite the same feelings, sentiments 
and passions everywhere, and are dealt with by all in substantially 
the same manner. . . . The fact is significant. It teaches us that 
we are one people, — one nation ; all the parts having a consistent 
form of organization, common methods of political and social 
action, common instincts, aspirations and destiny;" in spite of 
our vast territory, the fifty states and territories among which we 
are distributed and the diversified industries in which we are 
engaged. This observation, by one so competent to speak upon 
the subject, is certainly reassuring and gratifying to us as a people. 
Mr. Woolworth also notes "the increasing vigor of the police 
power; nine-tenths or more of the statutes were passed in its 
exercise. The activity of that power must necessarily increase as 
society becomes more and more highly organized ; but with us it 
seems to outrun necessity. . . . But there is more than that. 
There is a disposition ... to make use of government in aid of 
one class of citizens, or one kind of interests, at the expense of 
others, to intrude into the affairs of individuals, and to encourage 
them to rely on what can be done for them, rather than on what 
they do for themselves." He shows that the system, political, 
industrial and social, which our Fathers founded, is being more 
and more affected by new forces, theories, maxims and dogmas, 
alien and hostile to those heretofore unquestioned ; a wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with existing social conditions has for a generation 
past shown itself in legislation directed to strengthening the lower 
and weaker classes against the higher and stronger, and equipping 
the former against the latter for the struggle of life ; and more and 
more encroaching upon private rights of property. These alien 
and hostile forces tend to the sweeping away of the whole order of 
industrial society as now organized. Mr. Woolworth, properly, is 
not content to rest here, without suggesting a remedy for the evils 
which he discerns threatening the nation. The remedy suggested, 
' ' as that which our profession is competent to administer, is the 
application of the mechanism of the law to the education of all in 
the rights and duties of citizens, to the end that they apprehend 
justice ; " as by improving and defining the jury system and 
making the service interesting to jurors, in the popular as well as 
the superior courts ; by committing the assessment of property for 
taxation to boards composed chiefly of wage-earners having the 
qualifications of jurors ; and by reviving the old-fashioned town- 
meetings, in which each citizen should make himself heard and felt, 
in which the interests of the neighborhood should be discussed and 
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dealt with, and great public movements initiated. This remedy 
would undoubtedly be entirely efficient, if found practicable ; but 
it seems to us somewhat visionary. Other valuable papers are 
those by Chas. Noble Gregory on " The Wage of I^w Teachers ; " 
and Henry E. Davis on " Primitive Legal Conceptions in Relation 
to Modern Law." M. H. 

Bouvier's Law Dictionary : Francis Rawle's Revision. Vol. L 
Boston: The Boston Book Company. 1897. 

Since Judge Bouvier published the first edition of his now famous 
book, almost sixty years ago, Bouvier's Law Dictionary has steadily 
gained in popularity, and (through successive revisions) in useful- 
ness, until it is now justly regarded by the profession as the best work 
of its kind. The last edition was pubHshed in 1883, and the 
development of the law since then has made a further edition 
necessary, in order to state the law as it now is. This would not 
be so if the work were merely a dictionary of legal words and phrases, 
as it originally was ; but the present edition aims at being more a 
legal encyclopedia as well. " The present edition contains a large 
number of words which did not appear in the earlier editions, as 
well as very many words and titles which have come into the law in 
late years. " The present volume is the first of the new edition and 
contains over eleven hundred words. We shall note the work more 
at length when the second volume appears. M. H. 



Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence. A Presenta- 
tion of the Law of Construction for Engineers, Architects, 
Contractors, Builders, Public Officers, and Attorneys at Law. 
By John Cassan Wait, M.C.E., LL.B., Attorney and Counsel- 
lor at Law and Consulting Engineer ; Member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers ; Sometime Assistant Professor of 
Engineering, Harvard Universitv. New York : John Wiley 
& Sons. 1898. 

Increased complexity of modern business operations has given 
rise to special legal developments along innumerable technical lines. 
This technical diversity breeds separate law books for every kind of 
industry, and such books are a necessity, too, but they are appalling 
as showing the vastness of the existing field of law. 

Architectural Jurisprudence, however, as the author of the present 
work notes on page iv of his preface, is a term found in English 
law at least as early as 1827 ; but no very elaborate exposition of 
building or architectural law had been made until comparatively 
recent times, when Emden and Hudson wrote in England, and 
Liens and Mechanics' Liens received treatment by Jones and Phillips 
in America. More recently still, Boisot on Mechanics' Liens has 
appeared. Lloyd'sbook on " The Law of Building and Buildings " 
came out in 1888, and Clark's "Architect, Owner, and Builder 
Before the Law" in 1894. 

Mr. Wait's book treats its subject much more elaborately than do 
any of the others. Nearly 4800 cases are cited, about six times as 



